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(For details see pp. 7-8) 

Oregon’s economy appears to have strengthened 
substantially during November, and to be in a 
better condition than it was a year ago. As always 
happens, however, the indicators do not all point in 
the same direction because there are some soft 
spots. 


@ There were 668,200 people employed in Nov- 
ember, the largest number for that month ever 
recorded in Oregon. Moreover, the seasonal decline 
between October and November this year was less 
than normal (17,700, compared to a 22,000 average 
for the last three years). One area in which em- 
ployment in November expanded over October was 
a growth of 800 state and local government workers, 
all of whom were in education. 


@ Compared to last year, the plywood and 
veneer segment of the wood products industry em- 
ployed 2,200 more workers, although logging and 
sawmills showed little change. The manufacture of 
electrical machinery shows a gain of 1,100 on a 
relatively small base. Expansion of work in ship 
repair caused a growth of 1,200 in transportation 
equipment employment. 

@ Unemployment rose seasonally from 4.1 per 
cent in October to 5.3 per cent in November. This 
latter level was still lower than the 6.0 per cent of 
November 1960. 


e Another bright spot in the Oregon business 
picture was building permits. For the state as a 
whole, they were 42 per cent higher than one year 
ago, although 16 per cent lower than for the pre- 
ceding month of October 1961. This year-to-year 
increase was general throughout the state and was 
in part due to the construction of 812 new dwelling 
units in November of this year, contrasted with 515 
units for the same month last year. 


e@ Some individual permits for new construction 
were a 28 unit motel in Astoria, $100,000; a fra- 
ternity house in Corvallis, $107,000; a United States 
National Bank building in Medford, $123,900; and 
additions and alterations to the Seaside High 
School, $549,491. 

@ Bank debits in November were up nearly 8 
per cent over a year earlier. The greatest percentage 
increases were in the Salem-Lebanon-Corvallis and 
Southwstern Oregon areas. The least gain was in 
the Pendleton area. 

@ Sales of Oregon department stores were 3 per 
cent higher in November than they were a year ago. 
The sales are reported only for Portland, Salem, 
and Eugene. The increases for these communities 
were: Portland, 3 per cent, Salem, no change, and 
Eugene, 6 per cent. Sales for apparel stores in Port- 
land were off 3 per cent. 








Economic Outlook for Oregon, 1962 


By WESLEY C. BALLAINE 


Director, Bureau of Business Research, University of Oregon 


The outlook for Oregon business activity during 1962 is for 
moderate improvement over 1961. Although Oregon business may 
be much like that of the nation as a whole, it may also be somewhat 
lower. Any economic forecast must be based on assumptions about 
changes in the innumerable factors which may affect the validity of 
the forecast, but which simply cannot be specifically mentioned be- 
cause of the complexity their inclusion would involve in a written 
analysis. Since any forecast for Oregon is necessarily a modified 
forecast for the United States, this article assumes that at the 
national level two of the most important of these factors will remain 
unchanged: amount of government expenditures and international 
tensions. It also assumes that the economic improvement in the 
United States will continue to be comparatively rapid during 1962. 
meaning an increase in the seasonally adjusted annual rate of GNP 
to something in the neighborhood of $575 billion by the fourth 
quarter of 1962. Should any of these three assumptions prove to be 
wrong, or should any of the host of other unstated assumptions 


turn out differently than the writer had anticipated, the forecast will 
be incorrect. 


The principal reason why recovery in Oregon will be muted is 
that expansion of the two principal industries seems unlikely. Both 
lumber and agriculture can be expected to experience another year 
much like 1961, except that lumber and wood products will show 
some improvement. This is because national housing starts will 
probably increase, but not greatly, especially in the Midwest and 
California, where the new house construction constitutes a major 
market for Douglas fir lumber. During 1961 receipts from agri- 
cultural marketings have been running slightly behind 1960 and the 
likelihood is that there will be little improvement in 1962. 


Other activities in Oregon may well show considerably more 
improvement. Tourism will have a good year, partly because of the 
Seattle World Fair. However, facilities in Oregon to care for tourists 
have increased so rapidly that the receipts for individual business 
enterprises catering to them may not, on balance, show a rise. Ore- 
gon’s manufacturing concerns which are engaged in fabrication 
other than wood and wood products may also experience a rise 
above that of the general economy of the state. Construction will 
remain reasonably high, although the backlog of large projects 
does not seem to be as great as has been the case in some years. 
The relatively high vacancy rate in many newly constructed apart- 
ments may well lessen that type of construction for the time being. 

The immediate outlook for Oregon is for solid progress, but 
nothing spectacular and probably less rapid than for the country as 
a whole. If automobile and steel production should be high, the lag 
in Oregon may be clearly discernible. 


Oregon’s Growth Over Next Decade 


During the last couple of years there has been a considerable 
amount of discussion about the reasons for the slower rate of 
growth of Oregon in the 1950’s than in the 1940’s. These include 
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a disinclination of Oregonians to share their pleasant living 
with more people, the tax structure of the state, distance 
from markets, and lack of natural resources. The writer 
believes that the topic of Oregon’s longer-run growth can 
be considered properly only in the larger context of the 
growth of the entire West. If Oregon is analyzed by itself, 
the results may be accurate but they may imply that Ore- 
gon is somehow different from its neighbors. Unfortun- 
ately, the discussion here cannot cover the entire West, but 
it will attempt to treat the Pacific Coast states as a group, 
although emphasizing the position of Oregon. When this 
is done, Oregon’s present performance and outlook will 
appear relatively much better. 

A discussion of various socio-economic trends and char- 
acteristics of the three Pacific Coast states are necessary 
to understand the growth outlook. A perennial problem in 
doing this is the limitation of the statistics with which we 
are working. Much of our data are for states and the reader 
should always remember that generalizations and averages 
characterizing a whole state are often not necessarily repre- 
sentative of any particular area within it, because we are 
aggregating a large number of sub-regions, each of which 
has its own distinct characteristics. 


Population 
Rate of population growth is commonly taken as an indi- 
cator of economic growth and activity, especially when 
applied to fairly long periods of time. The following table 
shows the rate of growth in numbers of people living in 
the Pacific Coast states since 1940. 


RATE or GrowTH Paciric Coast STATES 
AND UNITED STATES 1940-1960 


1940-1950 
53.4% 
39.6 
37.0 
48.8 
14.5 








1950-1960 
48.5% 
16.3 
19.9 
40.4 
18.5 


California 

Oregon 

Washington 

Pacific Coast States 
United States 





This table shows a number of significant points. The first 
is that the rate of growth in California has been higher than 
in the two northern states; a second is that the growth of the 
Pacific Coast states, heavily weighted by California, has 
been greater than for the United States as a whole. A third 
point is that the rate of growth has been declining in all 
three states; the 1950-1960 rate of growth in Oregon was 
slightly below the national average and that of Washington 
slightly above. A recent detailed study of the California 
economy by Stanford Research Institute’ projects a 1960- 
1970 population increase in that state of 20 per cent, a 
substantial reduction from the previous two decades. 
Finally, the national rate of growth has been rising, where- 
as the Pacific Coast rate has been declining. 





* Stanford Research Institute, The California Economy, 1947-1980 (Menlo Park, 
Dec. 1960). 
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So far as Oregon’s increase in population is concerned, 
it should be observed that its 1950-1960 rate of growth was 
below the national average by a small but significant 
amount, whereas during the 40’s it grew more than two 
and a half times as rapidly as did the nation as a whole. 
During the decade between 1940 and 1950, migration into 
the state was 300,000; during the ten years ending with 
1960 it was but 22,000. On closer investigation, it appears 
that heavy migration into the state continued through 1955 
and then reversed so that during the last five years there 
was such a heavy out-migration that it almost cancelled the 
preceding in-migration. There is reason to believe that the 
out-migration is continuing and that Oregon is not main- 
taining its natural increase. The age group most heavily 
represented in the out-migration is not known, but it has 
been suggested that it is in the younger age brackets of the 
labor force. 

One of the general population trends in the United States 
is the decline of the percentage of our population living in 
rural areas and its concentration in urban regions. Among 
the Pacific Coast states, this trend has gone the farthest in 
California where, in 1960, 86 per cent of the population 
was urban. In Washington the figure was 68 per cent, and 
62 per cent in Oregon. This movement resulted in an in- 
crease of 58 per cent in California’s urban population dur- 
ing the 1950’s and a 4 per cent rise in rural population. In 
Washington, the figures were 29 per cent and 3 per cent, 
whereas in Oregon they were 34 per cent and —4 per cent. 
Six of the 58 counties in California lost population, 14 out 
of Washington’s 39 decreased, and 7 out of Oregon’s 36 
also diminished. 

There appears to be little reason for anticipating a rever- 
sal of any of these population trends. This means that the 
number of people in the Pacific states will continue to rise 
but at a slower rate. The factor most likely to alter this 
outlook is that the defense-oriented industries might change 
their rate of activity. But under any circumstance, urban 
population will continue to grow more rapidly than the 
rural population; in fact, the rural population will prob- 
ably decline in each state. Within cities, the flight to the 
suburbs may slacken and the decline of the core business 
area may slow, especially in those cities where degenera- 
tion has not progressed too far and in which some relief 
from traffic strangulation is possible. 


Income 

Turning to income, we find that in 1960 the only Pacific 
Coast state having per capita personal income substantially 
above the national average was California with $2,741 
compared to $2,223 for the United States. Washington, 
with $2,317, and Oregon, with $2,259, were slightly above 
the median. The Oregon figure has remained very close 
to the median of the United States for many years. 

The principal peculiarity of the sources of Oregon per- 
sonal income, as contrasted with those of California and 
Washington, is that wages are less important in Oregon 
(constituting 63 per cent of all personal income as con- 
trasted with 68 per cent and 67 per cent in California and 
Washington respectively), although wage income from 
manufacturing, mostly lumber and wood products, was as 
important (19 per cent in Oregon as contrasted with 18 per 
cent in California and 19 per cent in Washington). Clearly, 
nonmanufacturing wages must constitute a significantly 
less important aspect of income in Oregon than elsewhere 
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on the Coast. The source that was relatively higher in Ore- 
gon was proprietors income (17 per cent in Oregon, 12 
per cent in California, and 13 per cent in Washington). 
The reason for this difference may be that very small busi- 
ness is of greater relative significance in Oregon. 


1960 Mayor Persona. INCOME SOURCES IN 
Paciric Coast STATES IN PERCENTAGES 








California Oregon Washington 

Wage and Salary disbursements 68% 63% 67% 

(Manufacturing wages) (18) (19) (19) 
Other labor income 2 2 2 
Proprietors’ income 12 17 13 

(Farm) (2) (3) (3) 
Property income 14 13 12 
Transfer payments 7 
Less personal contributions 


for social insurance — 3 








Source: Survey of Current Business, Aug. 1961. 


If personal income is viewed by industrial origin, the 
principal distinction of Oregon is that trade and farms are 
slightly more significant (trade is 22 per cent for Oregon, 
20 per cent for California, and 21 per cent for Washington; 
farms are 6 per cent for Oregon, 5 per cent for California, 
and 5 per cent for Washington). On the other hand, gov- 
ernment is less important (13 per cent for Oregon, 14 per 
cent for California, and 15 per cent for Washington). 


1960 Masor INDUSTRIAL ORIGINS OF PERSONAL INCOME 
IN Paciric Coast STATES IN PERCENTAGES 








California Oregon Washington 
Construction 8% 7% 7% 
Farms 4 6 5 
Finance, insurance and real estate 6 5 5 
Government (except 

military personnel) 14 13 15 
Manufacturing 25 25 26 
Services 15 12 12 
Trade, wholesale and retail 20 22 21 
Transportation 4 6 6 
Other 4 4 3 





Source: Survey of Current Business, Aug. 1961. 


Hourly wage payments to Oregon manufacturing em- 
ployees is high; in July 1961, the average hourly wage 
payment was $2.59 contrasted to $2.35 for the United 
States. This is because of the great importance of the lum- 
ber and wood products industry in the manufacturing 
sector of the Oregon economy. Lumber and wood products 
in this state is a high wage industry. 

It may appear odd that Oregon manufacturing estab- 
lishments pay unusually high wages, whereas Oregon per 
capita personal income is close to that of the United States. 
The explanation is the high degree of seasonal unemploy- 
ment commonly experienced by the lumber and wood prod- 
ucts industry. It follows that a tendency to increase the 
employment stability of the industry will do a great deal 
toward raising the per capita personal income payments in 
Oregon. 


What Causes Regional Growth? 


The migration into and out of a state, the volume of em- 
ployment, and the size of the population are inter-related, 
but just which is the cause is not at all clear. There are two 
distinct views on the subject. The first holds that if people 
migrate to a state, then either additional jobs automatically 
appear to provide the requisite increase in employment, or 
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it is up to such agencies as the industrial committees of 
Chambers of Commerce and state economic development 
departments to “see to it that jobs appear.” This view is 
popular in the Pacific Northwest where many residents 
believe that the attractive climate and scenery will lead to 
a substantial population increase once the people else- 
where in the United States learn of these advantages. 


A second view is that jobs, rather than the amenities, 
are basic to population growth so that the jobs must appear 
first and they then attract additional people. A study of the 
population growth of California appears to support this 
latter position.* Such is the viewpoint of this paper and 
subsequent analysis assumes its general validity, although 
admitting that an in-migration will create some new jobs, 
especially in services. An influx of pensioners is quite dif- 
ferent because they would not need jobs. 


[ would like to digress to discuss defense-oriented indus- 
tries. This includes a principal part of the electronics 
industry as well as missile plants, atomic projects, etc. In 
California, the number of workers involved grew from 
105,000 in 1950 to 408,000 in 1957, and will probably 
reach a figure of between 449,000 and 622,000 by 1970. 
the exact number depending upon the international situa- 
tion. There is no doubt that this industry accounted for a 
major part of the growth of California during the 1950’s. 
An increase of new jobs of this magnitude has the effect of 
attracting a great many more people, some of whom work 
in such supporting activities as retailing, banking, etc., 
some of whom are family dependents. The employment 
multiplier, as it is called, is about 214, meaning that for 
every newly created job for producing goods used outside 
the region, 214 people are added to the population. 

Unfortunately, our employment statistics are not kept 
in such a manner that it is possible to separate out workers 
on defense contracts from other workers without making 





7M. S. Gordon, Employment Expansion and Population Growth: The California 
Experience (Berkeley 1954). 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Importance of International Trade to Oregon by 
James N. TATTERSALL. $2.00 


An objective study of the impact of exports and imports 
upon the economy of Oregon. Has a historical review of the 
growth of the state’s economy during the past century, ma- 
terial on the lumber industry and the Port of Portland, and 
thirty tables presenting data on various aspects of trade and 
industry in Oregon. 


Railroad Shipments and Rates from the Pacific Northwest 
by Roy J. Sampson. $2.00 

Describes the distribution and freight rates of fourteen 
principal commodities shipped by rail from Oregon and 
Washington. Contains maps, charts, and tables illustrating 
the characteristics of markets and rates. Discusses the signifi- 
cance of rail freight charges and the impact of rate increases 
on the regional economy, and procedures involved in the 
increasing of rail rates. 

Both monographs present much new information which is 
the result of research by the authors, and a great deal of other 
information which is not readily available elsewhere. The 
studies are useful additions to the standard references on 
Oregon. 

Orders may be addressed to the Editor, Bureau of Business 
Research, 361 Commonwealth Hall, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 














a special study. Only by obtaining information from sup- 
pliers and sub-contractors of prime contractors can this be 
done. In the recent study of the California economy by 
Stanford Research Institute such data were collected—they 
are those which I have just given. No corresponding study 
has been made for Washington and Oregon. A similarly 
rapid growth does not seem to have occurred in Washing- 
ton during the last 5 years. Prime contractors are quite rare 
in Oregon, most of the defense-oriented industry being in 
the form of sub-contracts from Boeing. It should be re- 
peated that any contraction of the defense industry will have 
extremely serious implications to the entire Pacific Coast. 
It would affect most the areas in which there are numerous 
prime contractors, but regions in which sub-contracts are 
important would likewise suffer. It is also worth noting that 
if an area has become adjusted to a continued industrial 
expansion and then this expansion suddenly stops, it will 
create a severe economic strain even though there is no 
contraction. Thus, a mere failure of defense appropriations 
to regularly increase might mean that the size of the defense 
industry would stabilize and growth would be dependent 
upon other industrial activity. These other activities have 
not been very strong in any of the Pacific Coast states dur- 
ing the past decade. 

What is the outlook for a really substantial growth of 
new industry within the next few years? The Stanford 
Research Institute’s study projected a 20 per cent growth 
in California’s population during the 1960’s. This was made 
on the basis of the number of jobs that could be foreseen, 
including the defense-oriented industries, and then multi- 
plying the number of jobs by a factor representing the rela- 
tionship between total employment and population. This 
result is almost certainly low because it does not include 
completely unforeseen industrial developments that will 
occur. However, the likelihood of such unforeseen indus- 
trial developments constituting a substantial amount of 
growth during the next decade was ruled out by Stanford 
Research Institute for California and I believe we may 
safely do the same for Oregon. Washington, however, can 
reasonably expect a substantial increase of Boeing em- 
ployment within the next few years. This increase will, of 
course, have some effects on Oregon, but they will be in- 
direct. 

Since we are interested mostly in Oregon, let us devote 
a little attention to our own state. In spite of Oregon’s diver- 
sity in climate, topography, and resources, its economy is 
highly specialized in two extractive industries, lumber and 
wood products and agriculture. Both of these (as is also 
true of most industry) are undergoing a rapid rate of 
technological improvements so that 2 considerable addition 
of new industry and further processing of wood products is 
necessary just to maintain the present level of employment, 
to say nothing of expanding it. The size of this task is shown 
by sawmill employment and output in the state. In 1950 
the total lumber output in Oregon was 6,960,922 M board 
feet. The average employment by sawmills was 67,000 
workers. In 1960, just 10 years later, the lumber output 
was 5,649,173 M board feet and the average employment 
by sawmills was 43,800. This was an increase from 104 M 
board feet per employee in 1950 to 127 M board feet per 
employee in 1960 which is an increase of more than 20 per 
cent. We commonly think of new industry as providing a 
net addition to the total number of jobs, whereas it is 
actually only providing jobs which make up in whole or in 
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part for those which have been eliminated by technological 
improvements. 

The question of exactly what types of employment oppor- 
tunities may develop in Oregon during this decade to fill 
the void due to technological improvement and to expand 
the employment base is too complex to treat here in any 
detail. One almost certain answer is that there will be fur- 
ther fabrication of wood products. We are reasonably safe 
in assuming that the present trend in this direction will 
continue; again using 1950 and 1960 for comparison, and 
including paper manufacturing, we find that employment 
in manufacturing wood products other than lumber more 
than doubled during the ten years ending with 1960. 


AvERAGE ANNUAL EMPLOYMENT IN 
OrEGON Woop Propucts INDUSTRY AND 
Paper MANUFACTURING 1950 & 1960 


1950 
13,000 
67,000 

6,000 
86,000 








1960 
28,000 
44,000 

7,000 
79,000 


Wood products other than lumber 
Lumber 
Paper - 

Totals 





Other manufacturing not shown in the table above has 
grown from 50,000 in 1950 to 65,000 in 1960. Although 
this increase is encouraging, there is little visible on the 
horizon which promises a substantially greater rate of in- 
crease in the present decade. Of course, if heavy govern- 
ment investment or defense industry expansion should 
occur, the number of new jobs might be so much greater 
that population growth patterns would be altered substan- 
tially. Employment in services, trade, government, and 
construction now show little sign of unusual expansion. 
Incidentally, the University of Oregon Bureau of Business 
Research is about to begin a study which involves industrial 
projections to 1980 with the result that in a couple of years 
the base for projection will exist. 

To summarize, the outlook for the next decade, as seen 
in the closing days of 1961, is for a continued growth of 
business, employment, and population in the Pacific Coast 
states. However, it will be at a diminished rate compared 
to the past two decades and will be opposite to the national 
growth which will be at an increasing rate. If the Pacific 
Coast is broken into the northern two states and California, 
it appears that the Californian rate of growth will continue 
to exceed substantially the rate of growth of Washington 
and Oregon. The primary reason for the decline in the rate 
of increase will be the failure of the number of new jobs 
to develop more rapidly. 
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Oregon's 1961 Farm Pattern 


By ELVERA HORRELL 


Extension Agricultural Economist, Oregon State University, Corvallis 


Agriculture is Oregon’s second largest primary industry 
and the impact of changes in farm income is felt through- 
out the state. Sales of Oregon farm products totaled $415 
million in 1960. Another quarter million is attributed to 
these products at the first step in marketing, giving Oregon 
agriculture a primary value of more than half a billion 
dollars a year. 

Oregon’s farmers help to keep the state’s economic 
wheels greased by putting much money back into the busi- 
ness stream. Farm spendings account for one out of five 
dollars spent at retail in the state. 

Oregon farmers paid out, in 1960, more than $330 mil- 
lion for goods and services to produce crops and livestock. 
Mechanics, repairmen, and suppliers of machines, parts, 
tools, and tires, took nearly $70 million. More than $75 
million was paid out just for feed, seed, and fertilizer. In 
addition, farmers buy many of the same things for their 
families that city people do—food, clothing, drugs, tele- 
vision sets, washing machines, freezers—most of the mod- 
ern conveniences found in city homes. 

This year, 1961, Oregon farmers are completing a year 
which has been largely disappointing as far as cash returns 
are concerned. The average of all farm prices, combined, 
was not much changed, but fewer products were marketed. 

Based on incomplete data, cash receipts from marketings 
of farm products in this state may be off as much as 5 per 
cent during this calendar year, with the drop almost equally 
divided between crops and livestock. These lower receipts 
from marketings are supplemented to some extent by 
larger government payments, pumped in from the 1961 
Feed Grain Program and some advance payments under 
the 1962 crop Wheat and Barley Program. This tends to 
boost gross income, but not enough to make up the differ- 
ence in the cash loss. Rising expenses, too, cut further 
into final net returns, 

In contrast to Oregon’s farm income dip lies somewhat 
higher market prices for farm real estate. At mid-year, 
farm real estate prices averaged about 5 per cent above a 
year earlier. This increase reflects farm improvements, 
farmers’ bid for land to enlarge existing farms, and the 
increasing demands for recreational, industrial, residential, 
and other uses of lands. 


Crops and Weather. Although many “headline” wea- 
ther problems arose during the 1960-1961 growing season, 
Oregon’s total crop output appears little changed from 
last year. Smaller tonnages of field crops, seeds, and ber- 
ries were almost exactly offset by larger outputs of tree 
fruits, nuts, and vegetables. 

Delayed plantings of winter wheat in the fall of 1960 
were helped by a general Thanksgiving-time rain. The 
1960-1961 winter was relatively mild. Spring brought an 
extra measure of moisture which hampered western Ore- 
gon field work. 

Dry weather, which came in mid-May, prompted farmers 
to speed up farm activities and step up corn plantings. By 
this date, yield-reducing leaf-stripe rust infection had been 
discovered in many winter wheat fields and Yellow Dwarf 
Virus was reported in spring barley. Vegetable planting 
was in high gear by the month’s end. 
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June brought record-high temperatures which had both 
good and bad effects. Strawberries started with excellent 
prospects, but were severely hurt by heat as the month 
advanced. Many berries dried on the vines. The loss was 
further aggravated by a picker shortage. Wheat was dam- 
aged and nonirrigated pastures suffered. Hay growers, on 
the other hand, were generally pleased with crop progress 
and truck crop growers welcomed the fine growing weather. 

Early July brought showers throughout the state. The 
cool weather and moisture was a welcome relief from the 
unusual June heat. It helped growing crops and pastures, 
softened range feed, and temporarily at least, eased the 
hazardous fire situation. Some cherries cracked, but cool 
weather minimized damage from fruit splitting. The cool 
weather was short-lived. Extreme high temperatures re- 
turned, hastening maturity of crops. Late pickings of red 
raspberries were sunburned, and other canes developed 
many small-sized berries. Snap beans, on the other hand, 
made excellent growth. Grain and seed harvest was accel- 
erated and haying continued. Peach harvest got off to a 
good start, and pears and apples sized well. Grasshoppers 
showed up in damaging numbers in scattered localities. 
Nonirrigated ranges and pastures continued extremely dry. 
Drought in some southeastern areas became most severe 
since the mid-thirties. As the season advanced fall crop 
harvest was completed without further serious weather 
delays. 


Field Crops. Grain and hay output, which makes up 
around three-fourths of the total field crop tonnage, drop- 
ped slightly this year. A combination of reduced acreage, 
June heat, and leaf-stripe rust left wheat yields poorest in 
10 years. Corn output was also off. Acreage was cut as 
farmers participated in the new feed grain program, and 
yields, too, were lower. Lower yields accounted for the 
drop in oats and barley. Hay output topped last year in 
spite of the lower acreage harvested. Higher potato, sugar 
beet, dry pea, hop, and mint production helped cushion the 
total field crop tonnage. Value of this group of crops was 
estimated at $132 million this year compared with $151 
million in 1960. 


Seeds. Seed crops again hit both highs and lows. Alfalfa 
topped all previous records for the second consecutive year. 
Yields were at last year’s high level and there was more 
acreage. Increased acreage also boosted perennial ryegrass 
output to a record high. Hairy vetch seed, on the other 
hand, is at the lowest point on record, because of both 
lower acreage and lower average yields. Production of 
Austrian winter peas turned out smaller than last year. 





THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


The School of Business Administration is planning a 
management development conference directed to men in 
middle-management. The conference will be held on the 
University of Oregon campus in two different sessions. Each 
enrollee will attend both sessions. 

The first session is scheduled for March 19-23, the second 
for June 11-15. Applications are already being received. 
Inquiries may be addressed to the Director of the Bureau of 
Business Research. 














Aphids and weevils damaged the smaller acreage planted. 
A sharply reduced acreage also placed alsike clover at the 
lowest level since 1930. All combined, total seed output 
appears to be about 5 per cent below last year, according 
to preliminary estimates, but still more than a tenth above 
average. 


Fruits and Nuts. The weatherman treated Oregon fruit 
and nut growers better this year than last. Following last 
season’s difficulties when unfavorable weather virtually 
wiped out many orchard crops, only apples failed to mea- 
sure up to the previous year’s output. The 1961 apple crop 
is nearly a third below average and smallest since records 
were started in 1934. Among the tree crops, peaches, cher- 
ries, filberts, and walnuts top the average of the past ten 
years; apples, pears, and prunes fall below. Both sweet 
cherries and walnuts are about double last year’s short 
crop. Prune output is 7 times last year’s near blank but still 
only two-thirds of average. Increases in peaches, pears, 
and filberts this year range from 5 per cent to 20 per cent. 
Worm damage to nuts was reduced significantly this sea- 
son by widespread use of new insecticides. Oregon’s tree 
fruit and nut crops are now valued at more than $33 mil- 
lion, or about a fourth more than the 1960 crop. 

Berry tonnage was again trimmed. Strawberry acreage 
was down and yields were pared by heat and by lack of 
pickers. Value of this year’s strawberry crop is placed at 
$8 million, a drop of $2 million from last year. Caneberries, 
too, were hurt by heat and fewer were delivered to proces- 
sors this year. Cranberry output is up sharply this year, 
with the crop second only to 1959’s record high. Quality 
is good. 


Vegetables. Oregon growers produced more proces- 
sing vegetables. Snapbeans and sweet corn for processing 
again broke all previous records. The snapbean crop was 
up nearly 40 per cent this year and sweet corn was up more 
than 10 per cent. This places the snap bean crop more than 
60 per cent above average, and sweet corn more than 70 
per cent above. Canning beets topped both 1960 and the 
average. Green peas were above last year but short of aver- 
age. Value on this year’s processing vegetables is placed at 
$21 million, compared with close to $18 million in 1960. 

Fresh market truck crops experienced a varied season. 
Weather during harvest time was too wet for some crops, 
too dry for others, and just right for still others. More 
asparagus, broccoli, cauliflower, sweet corn, onions, and 
watermelons moved from Oregon farms, but there was less 
cabbage, cantaloupes, carrots, lettuce, and tomatoes. The 
net result was on the up side. Value increased by more than 
$2 million this year, for a 1961 crop total of more than 
$10 million. 


Livestock. Livestock and livestock product output 
shows mixed trends. Based on the first three-quarters of the 
year, Oregon farms produced more beef and lamb; less 
veal and pork. Less milk, but more eggs and turkeys were 
produced. Fewer broiler-type chicks came from Oregon’s 
commercial hatcheries. 


Forecast. For the year ahead, current signs point to- 
ward little change in net income for Oregon farmers. Gross 
income may be boosted some by government payments, 
but any increase here is most likely to be soaked up by a 
continuing rise in goods and services needed in farm oper- 
ation—especially those bought from industry—and in 
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interest and taxes. With present federal farm programs, 
crop prices may average some higher; but for most live- 
stock, prices are likely to ease. For Oregon families, this 
could mean a fairly stable food budget with any rise in 
retail food prices coming from consumers’ willingness to 
pay increased costs of processing, transporting, packag- 
ing, and other marketing services. 





RESIDENTIAL BUILDING PERMITS FOR OREGON 


Albany 
Baker 
Beaverton 
Bend 

Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
Eugene 
Grants Pass 
Hillsboro 
Klamath Falls 

La Grande 
McMinnville 
Medford 
Milwaukie 

North Bend 
Pendleton 
Portland 
Roseburg 

Salem 

Springfield 

The Dalles 
Clackamas County 
Douglas County 
Lane County 
Marion County 
Multnomah 


Centers 


Totals 


County 
Washington County 
120 Other Reporting 


Nov. 1961 

New dwellings 

No. of units Value 
3 $ 34,000 
2 28,500 
95,700 
none 
40,700 
222,000 
189,985 
76,000 
164,700 
34,000 
28,500 
20,000 
181,000 
138,900 
33,418 
14,000 
999,875 
29,218 
194,150 
89,225 
70,000 
516,000 
9 104,400 
65 750,849 
39 473,500 
100 1,673,079 
110 1,826,425 
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177 1,899,984 


812 $10,228,108 


Oct. 1961 

New dwellings 
No. of units Value 
8 104,700 
1 9,000 
675,250 
53,500 

77,800 
154,000 
842,220 
122,500 
156,800 
15,500 
191,000 
26,000 
173,400 
221,500 
none 
50,000 
597 ,650 
223,300 
237 ,825 
105,276 
50,760 
788,300 
128,400 
1,006,813 
490,400 
1,496,518 
946,843 


2,009,658 


$10,954,763 
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Nov. 1960 
New dwellings 
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. of units Value 


51,000 
30,000 
74,800 
22,000 
none 
133,000 
438 ,660 
62,200 
83,500 
none 
24,250 
85,500 
58,456 
46,850 
29,100 
29,000 
657,200 
none 
232,100 
35,000 
111,000 
289,900 
28,500 
441,081 
510,350 


.404,968 


.376,575 


668,150 


$ 6,928,140 
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OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Employment. Information on employment in Oregon is reported 
each month by the State Department of Employment in Salem. 
The latest figures follow: 


Nov. 1961 Oct. 1961 Nov. 1960 


Lumber and wood products 
Food and kindred products 
Other manufacturing 


Total manufacturing 
Contract construction 
Retail and wholesale trade 
Government 
Other nonmanufacturing 


Total nonmanufacturing 


68,400 
20,300 
51,100 
139,800 
24,500 
112,500 
104,500 
133,000 


374,500 


Total wage and salary employment 514,300 


Per cent of unemployment 


5.3 


70,900 
24,200 
51,800 
146,900 
26,000 
112,300 
103,800 
134,200 
376,300 
523,200 
4.1 


66,100 
20,600 
50,400 
137,100 
25,100 
114,500 
99,000 
128,700 
367 ,300 
504,400 
6.0 


Index of man hours in manufacturing. A reliable index of 
change in manufacturing activity is the man hours of industrial 
production workers. The index is computed by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research from data supplied by the Oregon State Department 
of Employment (1951—100). Figures apply only to personnel en- 
gaged in direct manufacturing; sales, office, and general adminis- 
trative employees are excluded. No adjustment for seasonal varia- 
tion has been made. The most recent reading for Oregon is for 
November 1961. 


1961 1960 


Jan. 74.1 82.9 
Feb. 71.4 84.3 
Mar. om Ta 85.3 
Apr. . 87.9 
May 4. 89.4 
June . 93. 94.6 
July . 93. 94.1 
Aug. — ‘ / 103.5 
a y 98.5 
Oct. _ i 90.8 
Nov. ; ‘ 80.4 
Dec. , 77.9 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are reported by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco each month. The figures below are 
in millions of dollars and are for the month ending as of the date 
shown: 

25 Oct. 1961 27 Sept. 1961 26 Oct. 1960 


Loans - $ 940 $ 942 $ 945 
Investments . 736 730 612 
Deposits . 1,838 1,846 1,704 


Department store sales, Figures on department store sales are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for Oregon, 
the Portland and Eugene areas, and Salem. The data are released 
fer Portland each week and once a month for all three cities and the 
state as a whole. 


The most recent Portland area data are for the week ending 
December 16, 1961, when sales were two per cent below those of 
the corresponding week in 1960. 


Sales for the month of November and for the first 11 months of 
1961 have been compared with sales for the corresponding periods 
one year earlier. Percentage changes are shown in the following 
table: 

Jan. 1 to 
Nov. 1961 Nov. 30, 1961 


Oregon +3 +1 
Portland area +3 +] 
Eugene area . +6 +3 
Salem . 0 0 


Advertising linage. The Oregon Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation reports that for the month of November 1961 there were 
658,943 total column inches of local retail advertising in 20 daily 
Oregon newspapers. This represents on increase of 3 per cent over 
local advertising for the same month one year ago when there were 
639,846 total column inches, 

It is also an increase of ten per cent over local retail advertising 
in October 1961 when total column inches were 598,072. 


November 1961 


Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports that October 1961 con- 
struction contracts in Oregon had a total value of $27,644,000. This 
is a decrease of 16 per cent below the total for October 1960. Com- 
parative data, in thousands of dollars, follow: 


Oct. 1960 
$17,368 
10,227 
5,276 


Oct. 1961 
Nonresidential $ 6,730 
Dwelling units 13,544 
Public works and utilities 7.370 


Sept. 1961 
$ 8,771 
13,783 
13,750 


$36,304 


$27,644 $32,871 

Nonresidential construction in Oregon in October 1961 totaled 
580,000 square feet; for the same month one year earlier, construc- 
tion totaled 1,165,000 square feet. 


In October 1961 there were contracts for 960 dwelling units, 
totaling 1,197,000 square feet; for the same month one year earlier, 
there were 817 units, totaling 959,000 square feet. 


The cumulative total for the first ten months of 1961 shows the 
value of building contracts in Oregon to be 7 per cent lower than 
for the comparable period in 1960. 


For the 11 western states, the cumulative ten month value is 7 per 
cent higher than for the comparable period in 1960. For the nation, 
the cumulative value for the first ten months of 1961 is 2 per cent 
higher than values for the same period in 1960. None of the pre- 
ceding figures include public works or utilities. 


Lumber. These figures were reported by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. They cover the Douglas fir area of the Pacific 
Northwest and are in thousands of feet, board measure. 


Nov. 1960 


130,685 
133,118 
444,285 
1,122,424 


Nov. 1961 


144,855 
136,012 
422,040 
1,095,665 


Oct. 1961 


144,959 
149,437 
446,433 
1,081,148 


Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders 

Unfilled orders, end of month 
Lumber inventory, end of month . 


Cash receipts from farm marketing. The cumulative receipts 
from the sale of farm crops and livestock and products in Oregon 
were $336,785,000 for the first ten months of 1961. This is a decrease 
of 4 per cent below the 1960 cumulative total for the comparable 
period of time. The following table contains the monthly data in 
thousands of dollars, as reported by the Economic Research Service 
of the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture: 

1961 1960 
Jan. 27,732 $31,160 
Feb. 20,152 22,381 
Mar. 20,085 24,294 
Apr. 17,851 20,784 
May 17,639 18,353 
June 30,398 31,676 
July . 38,514 36,411 
Aug. 51,860 53,554 
Sept. 56,277 55,776 
Oct. a 49,085 45,935 


Electric energy. The Public Utility Commissioner of Oregon 
reports that 809,645,000 total kilowatt hours of electricity were sold 
in the month of October 1961 by privately owned electric utilities in 
Oregon, an increase of 4.4 per cent over sales for the same month 
one year ago. For the twelve month period ending 31 October 1961, 
sales had increased 2 per cent over the comparable period one year 
earlier. 


Business failures. The Dun and Bradstreet series on commercial! 
failures is considered an indicator of business health. The figures 
for Oregon follow: 


1961 1960 
Number Liabilities Number Liabilities 
21 $ 701,000 41 $ 590,000 
50 2,454,000 45 1,229,000 
35 2,403,000 40 1,414,000 
10 907 ,000 995 ,000 
53 1,406,000 1,404,000 
39 734,000 1,295,000 
43 1,105,000 378,000 
53 1,334,000 1,746,000 
41 1,258,000 997 ,000 
19 1,025,000 1,374,000 
1] 1,135,000 1,305,000 
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BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are considered good indicators of 
current activity. But their value for this purpose can be impaired if they include large checks used to transfer funds for the purchase of certain kinds of capital assets 
that are not “‘business activity.’”’ This month the Bureau of Business Research collected data on bank debits from 235 banks and branch banks. 


Percentage change 
Nov. ’6l 
compared with 
Oct. 1961 Nov. 1960 


+ 7.6 


Number 
of banks 


reporting 


Debits 
Nov. 1960 


$2,153,663 ,134 
1,358,293 ,706 


Debits 
Oct. 1961 


2,199,223,601 
1 342,167,120 


Debits 
Nov. 1961 
$2,318,391 ,347 
1,418,792,487 


Oregon ; - ies ; an wee 


+ 


Portland area (Clackamas, Columbia, Multnomah, Washington counties) . 80 


Mid-Willamette Valley (Benton, Linn, Marion, Polk, Yamhill counties) 
North Oregon Coast (Clatsop, Lincoln, Tillamook counties) 

West Central Oregon (Coos, Douglas, Lane counties) 

Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) , 


15 
12 
33 
15 


293,277,728 
40,135,405 
231,604,252 
102,811,048 
34,352,953 


271,058,256 
47,597,269 
228,252,941 
96,781,543 
31,755,113 


241,946,878 
34,516,797 
216,256,605 
84,472,219 
33,521,261 


—m RS 


La) 


Upper Columbia River (Gilliam, Hood River, Sherman, Wasco, Wheeler counties) 10 
Pendleton area (Morrow, Umatilla counties) 1] 
Central Oregon (Crook, Deschutes, Jefferson counties) 

Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) 

Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Grant, Union, Wallowa counties) 

Southeastern Oregon area (Harney, Malheur counties) 


38,089,560 37,554,357 
35,822,116 32,793,340 
42,759,206 42,133,809 
29,527 ,801 35,782,626 
29,547 ,620 36,112,895 


37,753,990 
37,560,781 
45,870,256 
37,678,733 
38,553,714 
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BUILDING PERMITS 
Building permits are a report of plans rather than of construction in actual operation. Interpretation of these data must allow for time elapsed between the issuing of 
the permit and the beginning of construction. The information has been collected by the Bureau of Business Research from departments in local government. 


Additions 
alterations 
residential & repairs 
Nov. 1961 Vov. 1961 Nov. 1961 

34,000 $ 47,000 $ 25,149 $ 
Baker 28,500 6,560 35,060 
Beaverton eA ee SR ae ee tai a dahdladiiaieltin le talitaasl ead 95,700 8,860 104,560 
Bend — ae ae ee Saleiiaaiasa inn ; 500 5,700 6,200 
Coos Bay 40,700 5,000 23,145 68,845 
Corvallis 22,000 226,717 13,300 462,017 
Eugene 489,985 154,250 77,585 721,820 
Grants Pass 76,000 12,300 1,300 89,600 
Hillsboro____ 164,700 5,973 170,673 
Klamath Falls 34,000 4,000 90,060 128,060 
La Grande 28,500 46,400 
McMinnville 20,000 3,000 28,450 
Medford 181,000 147,850 381,425 
Milwaukie 138,900 1,500 144,650 
North Bend 33,418 814 50,032 
Pendleton 14,000 22,000 99,596 
Portland 999,875 658,885 2,513,520 
Roseburg 29,218 1,724 ; 2,642 
Salem : 194,150 50,400 278,075 
Springfield 89,225 24,070 128,423 
The Dalles 70,000 8,000 96,820 
Clackamas County 516,000 2,600 541,290 
Douglas County. 104,400 2,200 109,600 
Lane County. —s ms 750,849 70,137 855,383 
CE EE ne 473,500 5,100 519,650 
Multnomah County. 1,673,079 865,315 2,704,749 
Washington County 1,826,425 188,790 2,062,215 
120 other communities 1,899,984 860,070 3,561 ,906 


New New non- 
T otals 
Nov. 1961 


106,149 7 


T otals Totals 
Oct. 1961 Nov. 1960 
164,735 $ 57,930 
88,350 50,680 
835,105 81,449 
99,475 38,760 
111,137 15,810 
160,600 179,390 
1,065,732 593,185 
136,425 100,700 
165,000 £8,340 
461,450 14,000 
211,758 24,375 
80,150 234,510 
367,515 114,631 
77,900 137,450 
25,070 45,787 
67,247 93,910 
2,373,670 .759,170 
225,750 2,615 
711,633 377,690 
388,481 93,911 
63,216 130,645 
904,049 324,575 
142,980 39,812 
1,329,796 
1,250,855 
2,625,463 
1,447 ,067 
3,355,318 


dwelling units 


Albany 














Total : —_ ;' — $10,228,108 $3,362,222 $2,457,480 


$18,947,252 $11,274,501 


$16,047,810 





Portland consumer price index, October 1961. The consumer 
price level in Portland rose to a new high in October. The Western 
Regional Director of the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that the 
increase over the July to October quarter was 0.2 per cent, which 
brought the all-items Consumer Price Index for the city to 129.6 
(1947-49=100). This is 1.9 per cent above the level of one year 
earlier. 


Increases in the prices charged for new and used cars raised the 
level of the transportation index by 1.0 per cent. An increase in the 
news stand price of Portland newspapers, coupled with price in- 
creases for radio sets and movie admissions, was enough to raise the 
average prices of items in the reading and recreation index 3.3 per 
cent. Apparel prices rose 0.3 per cent. Food prices advanced 0.2 per 
cent with increases in all but one of the major food categories. There 
was a substantial decline of 9 per cent in average fruits and vege- 
tables prices. 


Housing costs declined 0.4 per cent because of decreases in the 
prices of certain services and household items such as dry cleaning, 
hotwater heaters, and sewing machines. However, prices increased 
for bedding and furniture. 


A decrease of 0.6 per cent occurred in the personal care index and 
of 0.3 per cent in the medical care index largely because of lower 
costs for some drugstore items. 
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